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NOTES  FOR  WRITERS 

Nearly  300>0°0  copies  of  the  Yearbook  are  printed.  The  hook  has  an 
estimated  million -Readers . No  other  publication  has  the  same  number 
and  type  of  readers  or  offers  such  aD  opportunity  to  a scientist  to 
announce  his  findings  and  discuss  his  work.  The  importance  of  the 
publication  and  our  subject  demands  the  fulfillment  of  several  obli- 
gations and  standards  in  writing,  preparation  of  manuscript,  attitude 
toward  the  assignment,  promptness  in  submitting  contributions  and 
returning  proofs,  and  fairness  to  all  persons  and  colleagues.  The 
contributor  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Yearbook  is  a cooperative 
venture  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  not  of  one  agency. 

1.  Our  readers  include  farmers;  city  dwellers  and  others  who  have  no 
prior  interest  in  our  subject  .but' whose  interest  might  be  attracted; 
high  school  students;  businessmen,  economists,  teachers,  Government 
officials,  and  others,  who  need;  reference  material;  housewives; 
college  students;  county  agents;  Congressmen;  writers.  Among  our 
readers  are  a few  bureau  chiefs,  graduate  students,  and  learned  doc- 
tors; they  appreciate  clear  writing  and  useful  information  as  much  as 
high  school  students  do. 

2.  Articles  must  reach  the  editor  on  or  before  Friday,  June  3;  1955* 
Writers  should  not  accept  the  invitation  to  contribute  an  article  if 
they  have  any  reservation  about,  making  that  deadline.  An  author  should 
allow  ample  time  for  the  customary  clearance  procedures  followed  by  his 
agency.  The  editor  assumes  that, a manuscript  submitted  to  him  is 
technically  accurate  and  fully  approved. 

3.  We  do  not  specify  the  exact  length  of  the  articles.  A rough 
average  length  would  be  4,500  words,  about  20  typed  pages.  But  the 
writer  should  use  all  the  words  he  needs  to  discuss  his  subject  com- 
pletely, clearly,  and  interestingly..  No  one  needs  to  resort  to  terms 
like  "Space  does  not  permit  me  to  . . . " or  "In  this  brief  paper, 
room  is  lscking.  ..."  Space,  however,  is  always  at  a premium;  do 
not  overwrite. 

Make  every  word  count.  Do  not  waste  space  on  a long  introduction.  Long 
sentences  are  not  bad  in  themselves,  but  they  often  indicate  redundancy. 
Avoid  summaries  that  merely  repeat  earlier  material.  Organize  your 
material;  outline  your  article  first;  know  beforehand  what  you  are  going 
to  say;  then  say  it.  Get  a logical  train  of  thought  and  follow  it.  Re- 
work your  manuscript  several  times,  asking  yourself  each  time:  Is  this 
clear?  Is  it  terse?  If  your  outline  is  good,  there  is  seldom  a need 
to  backtrack  (e.g.,  "as  was  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  paragraph"). 
Avoid  verbosity  in  favor  of  the  simple,  direct  English  (e.g.,  "soon" 
for  "in  the  near  future";  "we  learned"  for  "on  the  basis  of  a series 
of  experiments  it  was  demonstrated  that  . . .";  "in  summer"  instead  of 
"during  the  warm  summer  months,"  and  many  more).  Try  to  avoid,  as 
space  wasters,  passive  verbs.  Good  paragraphing,  so  that  one  discusses 
only  one  clearly  identified  point  at  a time,  saves  words.  So  do  strong, 
active  verbs  (e.g.,  "one  can  assume"  instead  of  "it  would  seem  possible 
one  could  make  the  assumption  that"). 
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k.  Some  suggestions  about  choice  of  words i 

Avoid  dangling  participles  (e.g.,  "Applying- -pressure  to  such  in- 
fected "berries,  the  skin  slips  away.  . should  "be  "Applying  pressure, 
one  causes  the  skin.  . .")* * 

Avoid  "beginning  sentences- with  this  or  * these  when  the  antecedent 
is  indefinite  and  remote. 

Do  not  overwork  since  when  "because  or  an  can  "be  used. 

Due  to  requires  a definite  noun:  "The  failure  was  due  to  lack 
of  study." 

Avoid  clauses  like, -"Many  investigations  showed  that.  . * *M 
Giving  the  fact  itself  on  your  own  responsibility  is  better. 

Under  Florida  conditions  and  similar  phrases  are  jargon. 

• ■ r . Problems  is  overworked. 

We.,  use  First  World  War  and  Second  World  War,  not  World  War  I and 
World  War  II,  but  we  prefer  using  the  years  unless  war  bears  on  the  point. 

\t  '■  f -f  V • • : • ; ■ 

-Use  one  word  instead  of  a phrase  whenever  possible  --  about  for 
with  regard  to;  If  for, .in  .-the  event  that <•  or  provided  that;  though  for 
despite  the  fact  that;  before  for  prior  to;  after  for  subsequent  to, 
et  cetera. 

.Watch  parallel  constructions  --  e.g.,  "The  lesion  was  brown, 
sunken,  and  on  the  branches"  should  be  "...brown,  sunken,  .and  persistent 
(or  a third ^adjective) .... " 

That  and  which  often  involve  meaning,  not  merely  style. 

Avoid  using  nouns  as  adjectives  a common  practice  that  makes 
for  heavy  writing.  - 

Certa in  could  better  be  some  or  a more  precise  term  --  at  certain 
intervals : e.very  3-  op  ^ days;  certain  workers:  some  workers. 

, Areas  often  is  loosely  used  for  districts,  counties, ^localities, 

States,  regions.-  ......  • 

• :i " 

Define  unusual  -terms  the  first  time  they  are  used  by  synonyms  in 
parentheses  or  within  commas  or,  even  better,  as  a part  of  the  next  sentence. 

. Avoid  abbreviations  in  the  text. 

■ Avoid  prepositional  phrases  at  the  beginnings  of  sentences.  "The 
study  began  in  Florida  in  1913 instead  of,  "In  1913*  a study  was 
started . . . . " 
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Avoid  phrases  like  ’’last  year,”  "recently/’  "a  few  years  ago.” 

Be  specific  as  to  year;  remember  this  volume  will  appear  in  195£>  "but  will 
be  in  circulation  much  longer  than  that.  Consequently  a term  like  "this 
spring"  is  meaningless. 

Avoid  saying  in  the  text,  "Brown's  findings  were...”  or  "Smith 
and  Jones  disproved  the  theory....”  Instead,  gain  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness by  a phrase  like  "Lyle  P.  Brown,  in  experiments  at  the  Alabama  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  discovered  that....” 

5.  The  introduction  and  conclusion  require  extra  thought.  The  intro- 
duction, the  vital  paragraph  that  determines  whether  the  reader  will  con- 
tinue reading  your  article  or  whether,  so  to  speak,  all  your  effort  will 
be  wasted,  might  well  be  a short  statement  of  one  fact.  A good  device 

is  a one -sentence  paragraph  so  compact  that  it  requires  no  internal 
punctuation.  The  introduction,  besides  attracting  the  reader,  lays  the 
groundwork  for  what  follows.  Usually  questions  do  not  make  good  intro- 
ductions. Avoid  like  the  plague  long,  historical  introductions;  they  are 
dull,  overworked,  and  usually  not  pertinent  to  the  main  point  of  the 
article.  It's  much  better  to  Jump  immediately  into  the  article. 

We  do  not  use  "learned  journal"  summaries;  they  waste  space.  They  are  un- 
necessary if  the  article  is  properly  written.  Experienced  writers  save  : 
out  8 particularly  good  fact  from  the  main  body  for  use  in  the  conclusion  - 
a fact  that  grows  out  of  the  text,  looks  forward,  summarizes  the  main 
thought  succintly,  and  leaves  the  reader  with  a good  feeling.  Try  for  -a  - 
pointed,  crisp  conclusion. 

6.  Material  submitted  for  publication  in  the  Yearbook  must  not  be  pub- 
lished or  offered  for  publication  elsewhere  before  it  is  printed  in  the 
Yearbook  or  is  rejected  by  the  editor.  Please  do  not  give  your  manuscript 
to  another  publisher  or  writer  as  background,  or  ask  the  editor  if  you  may 
do  so. 

7.  The  Yearbook  Committee  plans  the  scope,  content,  and  structure  of  the 
volume  and  advises  the  editor  on  problems  of  technical  accuracy,  suita- 
bility, and  completeness.  Problems  of  writing,  presentation,  duplication, 
illustration,  and  such  are  handled  directly  by  author  and  editor  after  an 
article  is  submitted,  not  through  a Committee  Member  or  bureau  official, 
although  the  editor  usually  keeps  them  informed  of  such  details.  There 
must  always  be  the  possibility  of  direct  exchange  between  author  and 
editor.  Proofs  particularly  must  be  returned  directly  and  expeditiously. 
All  manuscripts  are  subject  to  revision  by  the  editor.  Usually  they  are 
returned  to  the  authors  before  publication  for  comments,  approval, 
additions  (to  keep  them  up-to-date),  and  corrections.  Changes,  however 
extensive  are  always  subject  to  the  author's  full,  if  not  enthusiastic, 
approval.  Changes  are  ma.de  primarily  to  remove  duplication  and  repetition, 
eliminate  wordiness  and  similar  faults,  enhance  readability,  and  remove 
phrases,  terms,  examples,  and  such  that  are  not  objectionable  in  them- 
selves but  may  be  used  in  too  many  articles. 
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8.  Contributors  and  other  interested  persons  are  invited  to  submit  to 
Committee  Members  suggestions  for  papers  not  listed  in  this  B*ospectus, 
which  is  not  offered  as  a final,  static  document.  We  went  our  book  to 
be  up-to-date,  fresh,  and  living  --  and  different,  not  a rehash  of  old 
material. 

9.  Because  the  actual  printing  takes  at  least  6 months  and  the  editing 
up  to  6 months  more,  as  much  as  a year  elapses  between  the  writing  of  an 
article  and  the  appearance  of  the  Yearbook.  Authors,  therefore,  should 
follow  through  on  their  manuscripts  and  be  sure  that  in  each  of  its  steps 
it  remains  accurate  and  up-to-date  as  of  that  particular  date. 

10.  This  Prospectus  is  not  a secret  or  restricted  document,  but  a great 
deal  of  effort  is  saved  if  each  person  to  whom  it  is  sent  will  remember 
that  it  is  for  his  own  use  only  and  not  for  wide  discussion  :Or  announce- 
ment. 


11.  Entries  in  this  outline  are  topics,  not  necessarily  the  titles  of 
the  articles.  Titles  that- authors  use  on  their  manuscripts  should  be 
short,  accurate,  and  attractive.  Changes  may  be  made  In  them  to  conform 
to  typographic  style  yet  to  be  chosen  or  for  reasons  of  succinctness  and 
directness . 

12.  Subheads  will  follow  the  practice  of  the  1952,  1953,  and  195^  Year-" 

books.  They  are  merely  a line  of  space;  the  two  or  three  key  words  that 
begin  the  next  line  are  set  in  small  capitals.  The  device  saves  up  to 
30  pages  in  the  book  and  improves  the  appearance,  particularly  because 
of  our  narrow  columns.  Do  not,  therefore,  use  subheads  as  such  in  your 
manuscript.  Subheads  cannot  be  a substitute  for  good  organization  of 
thought  and  proper  transition.-'-  ; ,/ 

13 . Avoid  footnotes.  . > 

Ik.  Publications  may  be  mentioned  in  the  text  with  the  full  name  of  the 
author  and  the  work.  We' do  not  cite  literature  by  numbers  in  parentheses 
in  the  text.  For  a general  bibliography,  authors  may  submit  (on  separate, 
sheets)  a list  of  major  contributions  bearing  on-r&ie,  topic;  these  should 
give  titles,  authors,  and  other  data  accurately  and ^without  abbreviations. 

(Example:  John  J.  Doe:  How  to  Know  the  Immature  Insects,  23^  pages, 
Dubuque,  Iowa;  William  C.  Brown  Co.  1949.)* 

We  do  not  list  processed  publications  or  works  that  are  in  press.  Authors 
should  make  sure  that  Government  publications  listed  are  available  and 
not  out  of  print.  Our  general  guide  is  that  the  listed  references  should 
be  readily  available  by  purchase  or  obtainable  in  a library  of  medium 
size  or  smaller. 
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15 . Charts , line  drawings,  and- "black -and -white  photographs  of  profes- 
sional quality  are  welcome.  We  cannot  use  color- photographs  this  year. 
Do  not  send  negatives  of  photographs.  Pack,  and  label  the  pictures 
carefully.  All  precautions-'  are  taken,  but  the  editor  assumes  no 
responsibility  for  the  return  of  photographs  or  other  art  work.  Sub- 
mit no  pictures  that  cannot  become  the  property  of  the  editor.  Because 
illustrations  are  handled  separately  from  the  text,  please  write  on 
the  back  of  each  item  the  author’s  name,  the  number  of  the  chapter  it 
accompanies,  and  a short  identifying  title.  On  photographs,  write  only 
with  a soft  pencil,  so  that  no  impression  appears  on  the  other  side. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  captions  are  glued  to  the  back  of  the  item  so 
that  when  one  looks  st  it  (i.e.,  the  photograph)  he  sees  the  caption 
at  the  same  time.  The  use  of  scotch  tape  should  be  avoided  if  possible; 
never  use.  paper  clips  to  attach  captions  to  photographs;  they  may 
leave  impressions  that  make  the  photographs  unprintable,  and  the 
caption  might  be  separated  from  the  illustration. 

Ve  try  to  get  along  without  tables  in  the  text.  They  are  expensive  to 
set,  hard  to  fit  into  our  narrow  columns,  and  generally  unattractive. 
Often  you  can  present  the  details  in  them  more  effectively  as  written  :i- 
matter;  often  they  are  submitted  merely  out  of  habit.  Most  readers-  ' ;i' 
skip  tables.  If  tables  are  submitted,  nevertheless,  they  must  be  on 
separate  sheets  by  themselves,  no  matter  how  small.  We  cannot  use  what 
are  generally  called  "text  tables."  Tables,  like  charts  and  other  "art” 
items,  are  set  and  handled  separately.  Do  not  use  phrases  like  Fig.  3 
or  See  chart  6 in  the  text.  All  items  — text,  charts,  tables  - — 
should  be  self-contained,  with  a minimum  of  cross-reference. 

16.  Please  submit  with  your  manuscript  a terse  author* a note  that 
gives  your  name  as  you  wish  it  to  be  printed,  your  position  and 
affiliation,  and  a few  highlights  of  your  professional  career,  (See 
the  notes  in  the  1952  and  1953  Yearbooks.) 

17.  Details  of  obtaining  reprints  are  not  handled  by  the  editor  of  the 

Yearbook;  consult  your  division  of  information  regarding  reprints  or 
(if  you  are  not  in  USDA)  the r Superintendent  of  Documents  when  the 
Yearbook  ,ie  in  print.  v'  . 

18.  The  following  notes  on  writing  are  excerpts  from  a booklet  The 
Publication  of  Research,  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Adminis- 
tration  in  January  19^+5;  the -booklet  reproduces  a talk  .by  the  late 

Dr.  E.  V/.  Allen,  who  once  was  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations . 

The  purpose  of  writing  is  not  only  to  express  ideas,  but  to  com- 
municate them  to  others.  Science:  is  not  inherently  dull.,  heavy,  and 
hard  to  comprehend;  it  is  essentially  fascinating,  understandable,  and 
full  of  charm.  It  is  simple,  after  it  has  been  worked  out,  and  is 
capable  of  being  stated  in  concise  terms  easily  understood. 
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But  to  succeed  in  conveying  ideas  correctly  and  in  a readable  way 
requires  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  most  of  us.  It  calls  for 
time  to  do  it  well.  It  is  Just  as  important  as  making  more  experiments , 
although  the  worker  may  not  like  it  as  well,  and  it  is  quite  as  worthy 
of  his  effort. 

The  aim  in  publishing  research,  as  well-- as  in  carrying  it  on,  is 
to  leave  the  field  clearer  than  you  found  it.  If  that  cannot  be  done 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a scientific  paper  is  Justified.  There  cannot 
be  clear  writing  without  clear  thinking,,  and  when  one  learns  to  write 
clearly,  he  will  in  the  process  learn  to  think  clearly.  Indeed  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  thought  and  its  expression  can  be  separated. 

Clearness. is  absolutely  essential  in  technical  writing.  It  is  not 
enough  to  use  language  that  may  be  understood  --  it  is  necessary  to 
use  language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

Having  something  to  say,  therefore,  say  it  in  your  own  way,  pro- 
vided you  use  good  diction,  the  right  word,  and  a simple  form  of 
expression. 

Rembmber  the  reader.  Be  sympathetic  toward  him.  He  must  make 
some  effort*,,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  follow  you  through.  The  writer  . 
has  not  the  same  hold  on  his-  audience  that  the  sneaker  has. 

^ q - 1 ^ 

- ■ ^ t 

Brevity  is  another  important-  quality  of  a technical  pa  ^er.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  presentation  should  not  be  adequate  to  a clear 
understanding  of  what  is  reported  and  ability  of  the  reader  to  Judge  the 
merits  of  the  contribution;  but  the  length  should  be  proportionate  to  , 
the  actual  contribution.  Nowhere  are  more  skill  and  Judgment  required.*- 

The'  question  of  what  to  leave  out  will  be  one  for  very  careful  con- 
sideration,  which  frequently  cannot  be  settled  at  the  first  writing. 

On  review,  it  . may  be  found  that  considerable  may  be  left  out  without 
sacrificing  anything  really  essential.  Descriptions  and  statements  of  .. 
fact  gain  force  by  brevity  and  by  sticking  quite  closely  to  the  real  Aj1-. 
kernel  of  the  subject. 

T V"  </*, 

As  a rule,  the  more  definitely  a fact  has  been  established  by  an 
investigation, ■ the  more  directly  and  simply  it  can  be  presented.  It  is  . 
the  doubtful  ones  that  have  to  be  hedged  about  with . explanations,  , ,, 

qualifications,  and  cautions. 

The  style  of  the  technical  paper  should  be  simple,  straightforward, 
and  dignified.  It  should  suggest  neither  a fairy  tale,  a sensational 
newspaper  story,  nor  a sermon,  but  rather  a simple,  unaffected,  and 
uncolored  account  of  work  done  and  its  application.  Accuracy  and 
clearness  ought  never  to  be  sacrificed  to  a supposedly  more  popular 
style.  The  presentation  should  be  such  as  to  win  the  reader’s  confi- 
dence in  the  thoroughness  and  reliability  of  the  work  reported. 
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. *r  NOTES' ON  TYPING  MANUSCRIPTS-  ' : 

The  Style  Manual  (1953  Revision)  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
governs  capitalization,  compounding,  spelling,  abbreviations,  numerals,' 
punctuation,  syllabication,  and  plant  names. 

Submit  to  the  editor  the  ribbon  copy  aDd  the  first  carbon  copy.  The 
ribbon  copy  should  be  on  good  bond  paper  (not  second  sheets  or  onion 
skin),  on  which  one  can  readily  write  with  ink  of  pencil.  The  carbon 
copy,  which  also  is  used  in  editing  (not  merely  for  filing),  must  be  : 
perfectly  legible.  Use  a fresh  black  ribbon.  Change  carbons  often. 

All  material  should  be  double -spaced;  siDgle  spacing  is  not  permitted 
anywhere  --  not  even  in  captions,  at  the  bottoms  of  pages,  or  in  the 
bibliography.'  . 1:  *v:' 

Do  not  run  a paragraph  over  from  one  page  to  the  next.  Pages  with 
runover  paragraphs  cannot  be  sent  to  the  printer.  If  a paragraph  is 
too  long  for  one  page,  split  it  arbitrarily  if  necessary.  Very  likely  f> 
it's  a poor  paragraph  anyway  if  it's  that  long.  Do  not  use  scotch  tape" 
for  any  purpose  on  manuscripts. 

Leave  about  3 inches  of  space  at  the  top  of ' the  first  page  and  1^-  inches 
at  the  sides.  Other  pages  should  have  ly-inch  margins  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  sides.  Don’t  cramp  pages,  please;  space  is  needed  for  mark- 
ing type  and  instructions  to  the  printer. 

The  number  given  the  manuscript  in  this  Prospectus  should  appear  in  thb 
upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  first  page. 

Underscoring  means  italics  — use  it  sparingly  and  advisedly,  ana  not 
for  emphasis. 

Do  not  staple  the  pages  of  the  manuscript  together.  Use  paper  clips. 

Captions  for  photographs  go  on  separate  sheets  --  one  caption  only  on  a 
page.  Tables,  author’s  note,  and  bibliography  also  go  on  separate 
sheets.  Do  not  write  with  hard  pencil  on  the  backs  of  photographs. 

Indicate  subheads  by  skipping  a few  lines  and  underlining  the  first  few  ' 
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- How  Insect icides  are  Developed 

'v-'  st  Jacques  Me  Gil  li  cuddy- 

-r- Jtew  insecticides  are  developed  in  two  ways  . 

^ 'The  :f irst  is  by  determining  the  structure  of  the  active 
principles  of  plants  recognized  as  toxic  to  insepts.  * Then 
the  principles  or  other  compounds  closely  related  to  them  are 
synthesized  — put  together  again  to  make  the  whole. 

The  second  is "by  testing  compounds  of  known  structure' 
and  unknown  toxicity  upon  several  species  of  insects  and 
selecting  the  ones  that  are  effective. 

The  first  method  starts  with  &'  material  of  known  toxic- 
ity but  unknown  structure.  The  second  starts  with  a compound 
of  known  structure  but  unknown  toxic  value.- 


(Sample  page) 
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In  19^3  the  oivision  of  insecticide  investigations 
of  the  Bureau  of  nntomolog;y  and  Plant  (^uarr'ntine  received 
from  Mexico  City  the  roots  of  a plant  reported  to  he  used  hy 
Mexicans  as  an  insecticide.  The  plant  was  incorrectly 
labeled  Erlgeron  afflnls,  hut  Department  botanists  later 
identified  it  as  Heliopsls  longipes.  The  active  principle 
was  isolated  and  was  identified  as  n-isobutyl-2,6,8-deca- 
trienamide.  Three  other  species  of  the  genus  Eeliopsie  were 
collected  in  several  parts  of  the  United  States  and  tested 
for  insecticidal  value.  Laboratory  tests  disclosed  that 
all  the  species,  particularly  their  roots,  were  toxic  to 
house  flies. 

The  first  synthetic  organic  compounds  used  to  kill 
insects  were  employed  as  fumigants.  Carbon  disulfide,  made 
by  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  and  sulfur,  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  simplest  organic  compounds.  It  was 
first  used  as  an  insecticide  nearly  100  years  ago  in  France. 
Paradichlorobenzene , originally  a byproduct  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chlorobenzene,  was  used  as  a substitute  for 
napthaleDe  in  combatting  clothes  moths  in  Germany  in  1911* 
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jV\ . *' 
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SECTION  III,  continued 


Part  H.  Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Dogs  and  Cats 


127.  Infectious  Diseases  of  Dogs ; and  Cats.  — J.  E.. Greene 


128*  External  Parasites  of  Dogs  and^Oats.  - C.  W,  Smith  and 
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Part  I.  Exotic  Diseases 


131,  Exotic  Diseases.  - Frank  A.  Todd 

Cattle  - Rinderpest,  Epivaginit is , Contagious  pleuropneumonia 
Theiler ias is , Petechial  fever.  Influenza,  Lumpy  skin 

Sheep  - Looping  ill.  Contagious  agalactia.  Enzootic  abortion 
Nairobi  disease.  Pox,  Rift  valley 

Swine  - African  swine  fever,  teschen  disease 

Horses  and  Mules  - Glanders,  Dourine,  African  horse  sickness 

Poultry  - Spir ochaetos is , Fowl  plague 

Two  or  more  species  - Trypanosomiasis,  Piroplasmos is , Heart  water 
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